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A COLLEGE LIBRARIAN'S PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


{ 


seems, indeed, to have flung 
to the four winds of the earth 
envelops all those who seek 
eath the folds. From the east 
the ery of ‘‘education’’ is 
irticularly is this true in the 
We have compulsory edu- 
elementary sehools, junior 
senior high schools, vocational 
tinuation classes, evening 
s for adult education, platoon 
moonlight schools of Kentucky, 
s, state colleges and universi 
hools and colleges and what 
would seem, beyond doubt, that 
the United States should not 


wever, the purpose of this 
with all phases of education 
| shall, rather, set forth a few 
regarding higher education as 
eveloped during my work as a 
rian. Mueh has been written 
sophy of edueation by those 
gaged in various phases of edu- 
rk, but I do not reeall having 
regarding the educational phi- 
the college librarian. I am, 
quite sure that no one can 
ition of this kind without having 
me very definite ideas regarding 
mn of edueation. 
ege librarian, on the whole, sits 
watching the dress parade of 
and does not seem to realize that 
uld be passing in review among 
n educators. The college libra- 


| not and would not attempt to 


take the place of the college professor and 
yet his work is just as important in the 
field of education as that of the professor. 
It is the librarian who makes available for 
both professor and student the thousands 
of volumes that line our library walls. 
The library is the hub of the wheel in edu- 
cation; a very vital part of the illumina- 
tive machinery. 


To the eye of the typical student ‘‘college’’ 
means a place of many attractions; but the prin- 
cipal and characteristic attractions are hardly 
those of learning or intellectual intercourse. To 
comparatively few, either before or after they get 
there, is college primarily a place of scholarship; 
or one where the student is to be prepared for 
greater efficiency in the business of living; or even 
in the making of money. What the typical stu 
dent—yes, and the typical graduate, too—asso- 
ciates with his college is not an intellectual process 
through which he passes or has passed as much as 
the chance to live in all that the word may be 


taken to mean.! 


Now that these vast numbers have en- 
tered our colleges is there not a possibility 
of helping them to see that the college 
really has something to offer them? But 
how shall we do this? Much of it is the 
work of the administration and the fae- 
ulty. The faculty must be teachers of stu- 
dents and not of subjects, and if they are 
not, it is the duty of the administration to 
see that these undesirable and useless mem- 
bers of its teaching faculty be removed. 
The day of the oldtime schoolmaster and 
his kingdom has passed. Life has taken on 
a new meaning, and our educational sys- 
tems must face the situation squarely. 
When I speak of the old schoolmaster, I do 


1Gavit, John Palmer, ‘‘College,’’ Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. New York (1925), p. 103. 
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not refer to years. There are many splen- 
did old teachers and professors who have 
long ago caught the spirit of youth and 
held it for all time; at the same time there 


are many perennially young instructors 


who are and always will be so old in spirit 
that 
youth. 


they sit constantly in judgment of 


A student at Harvard once asked 
Longfellow how he always made his subject 
so interesting and kept so young. It was 
springtime and Mr. Longfellow, glancing 
out of the window, remarked, ‘‘Do you see 
that old apple tree out there? Are not its 
blossoms just as beautiful as those of the 
The this: 


grows enough to 


younger trees? lies in 


Each 


retain its beauty and its blossoms.’’ 


Nf cret 


year it new wood 

An instructor or professor may be won 
derfully familiar with subject-matter but 
not imbued with the ability to give. Our 
institutions have need of freeing themselves 


The 


students of to day are the educators of to 


from these latter mentioned teachers. 


morrow. Let us give to them the material 


upon which to build a broader and finer 
structure for the generations to come 

We are all familiar with the two kinds 
of teachers whom I have mentioned, and 
have doubtless all passed through the ex 
perience of sitting in class under both 


kinds. I am, however, thinking in particu 
lar of the preparation of students as sug 
gested by their library reading. Here ar 
three college teachers—two professors and 
one instructor. The one professor and the 
instructor are at extremes so far as years 
both hold their 


classes at close attention and keep them 


are concerned, and yet 


keenly interested. The call for books per 
taining to both these courses is tremendous 
and students read with enthusiasm and zest. 
The reserve books on the subjects do not 
suffice 
duced and consumed. 
third 
neither young nor old 


all available material must be pro- 
But what about the 
man? He, too, is a professor and 
in fact, at the very 


prime of life. His views of life should be 
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at the apex and yet were I to jud 


ro T 
ge, | 





should call him a failure at his profess 


or 





He is a very charming gentleman soe; 





ally 





but as far as the students in his classes 





an 





concerned, I know of none who are 





ested in doing anything more than 





which is absolutely necessary to 





' ‘ 
Pans 





course. The books for his reserve geo 





are placed on the shelf and there they » 





main until the end of the course. Thy 
the 





avoidable reading of text constit 










the work of the students. Ocecasi 

someone feels a pang of remors 

meekly asks for a book from Pr 
’s reserve shelf. Much t 

mented is such teaching llow 

find interest in a subject where 

been buried? I still believe ¢! 

students are not suited to do « re W 





but at the same time there are 





of those who might be 
best that is 
lated 


Speaking 


spurred 


prope 





in them if 






of 
library, it is frightful to think 
the 


reading in the 






in which much of reading 





Students are reading pages, not 





Some professors require a cert 





of of reference reading 


pages 





week. Pages are, indeed, read, b 





avail? Is this a college education 





watched students reading, and 





eations bespeak the object of t] 
To the 


pages of outside reading, my sugg 





professor W ho AaSS!igtTis 






make your subject so alive and s 





esting that your students will glad 
This is th 





for more information. 






tion of all edueation. Again, in S80! 
courses various numbers of books read 
required for different grades—so 





r 


books for an A grade, so many 





grade, etc., and what is the result’ 





dents calmly look over the books to 4s 





tain the number of pages, the siz 





print, size of the page, ete., and se! 


As a whole 1? 





material accordingly. 
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knowledge or satisfaction to be gotten 
the book that is considered, but 
» the number that can be done in the 
Ses are easiest Way to make the desired grade. 
) reading can not be expected to create 

ting ot vital impression upon those 


idge | the 


LeSSior trom 


O¢lally 


> Inter Sut 


pec! tur rtainly means something quite differ 
r or technical skill. It implies the 


he . in ideal, and the habit of critically 
titntee stimat the value of things by comparison with 
lard. Perfect culture should sup 
theory of life, based upon a clear 
ke of its possibilities and of its 


eges are to lay the foundations 

y can only lay the foundation) for 

id and comprehensive view of cul- 

ents must be stirred to realize the 

tal issues of life. They must be 

to see and to feel life for life’s 

e we came and whither we 

uuld not and can not relieve us 

en of enriching the present life 

best of our individual ability. 

task of education to-day is to 

ith to see and likewise to pre 

to face the situations of life as 

them—help them to find them 
n so doing they will find life. 

ege education is to mean any- 

an or woman it should lay the 

for a continuous life and instill 

iples and truisms that endure for 

Charles E. Thwing, president of 

Western Reserve University, has said: 

the graduate in a materialistic age 

» by being an idealistic materialist. 

-_ lise age I would have him serve his 

idealistic merchant. In an industrial 

uve him serve his age by being an 

istrialist. In an age of steel, I would 

put the strength, the flexibility, the 

: of steel into his mind, the coolness of 

r s eye to see truth justly, the heat of 

t s heart to feel warmly for all men, and 


tl H. Huxley, in his famous address, 


1 Culture.’’ 
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the power of steel into his character, that he may 
give strength unto all. 


In my opinion Dr. Thwing has struck 
the keynote of college education in these 
words. When our colleges accomplish this, 
we shall be sending forth men and women 
who will be filled with the true spirit of 
democracy and who will preserve for pos- 
terity the best that the world has to give. 

The college should stand for the assimi- 
lation of learning, and for the perpetuation 
of culture. ‘‘Even though the whole 
world seem bent on living the quantitative 
life, the college should remember that its 
business is to make of its graduates men 
and women of quality in the real and not 
the conventional meaning of the term.’” 
If our students are not trained somewhere 
during their period of active study, to 
appreciate and enjoy literature (and by 
literature I do not mean merely the 
classics, but also history, biography, travel, 
good fiction, ete.) because in it they find 
personal pleasure and culture, can we truly 
say, when these same boys and girls leave 
our institutions, that they have been pre- 
pared to find in life the best that is to be 
had? Again, I repeat that it is my opin- 
ion that the majority of students to-day 
have a very meager appreciation of what 
a college education should embrace. ‘‘A 
throng of lively youth animates the 
campus and is sincerely attached to it. 
They carry away from it pleasant mem- 
ories, oftener tnan the solid baggage of a 
scholar.’’* 

Apropos of the above discussion a few 
figures gathered during the past six months 
will give us some idea of the kind of read- 
ing done by the average college students. 
We have at present on our reserve shelves 
1,330 volumes, embracing the following 


3 Babbitt, I., ‘‘Literature and the American 
College,’’ p. 104. 

4¢Caullery, M., ‘‘University and Scientific Life 
in the United States,’’ p. 78. 
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broad classifications: 


literature, 
home economics, botany, chemistry, politi- 


English 


eal science, hygiene, classic literature, his- 
tory, music, art, philosophy, biblical litera- 


ture, economics, Spanish literature, psy- 
chology and education. 
During the past six months the con- 


sultants of reserve books have shown these 
results: 


Subject Total Average 


Consultants Per Month 

English literaturs 9,792 1652 
History 6,959 1,159 
Education 945 657 
Political seier i oe 70 
Hygis ne 2.763 159 
Art 24a. j 
(he stry 1°54 ; 
Bil il literat S19 

Philosophy 724 21 
Classical terature 651 105 
Mus 559 93 
Botany 175 79 
Spanish literaturs 224 ot 
Economies 187 l 
Home sconomics O4 16 
Psychology 83 l4 


total numbe r of students registered 


The 
at our college is 876 and the total number 
of eonsultants of reserve hooks for six 
34,636. This ' 


seems a very good average per student for 


months reached in itself 


library reading. But let us bear in mind 
that this reading is for required assign- 
ments. It is also worthy of note that the 
two subjects in which the high-water mark 
is reached (English literature and history 
are required courses for all freshmen at 
Let 


done at home on 


least. us now consider the reading 


the student’s initiative. 
During the same six months as was consid- 
ered with regard to reserve books, it was 
found that the general circulation reached 


1,190 
about one and one third books per student 


7,138, or a monthly average of 


monthly. Another interesting feature of 


this home circulation is the kind of books 
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circulated. 


of fiction, with a fair showing of mo, 


drama, 


biography 


Von 
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They consist mostly Of books 


and 


history 


len 


The 


breadth and depth of reading indicated | 


these 


figures 


do not strike 


one 


aS 


I 


adequate for a broad cultural educatio 


At this point I 


should like to 


the quality of reading which th 


student seems to be doing in th 


He or she has been assigned so man’ 


of ‘‘required reading’ 


for credit in a course 


or so m 


an observe r of the student who 


to grasp how much attention 


is being given to the substance o! 


A dreamy, listless countenance, a) 


of resignation, a bored expression 


to every 
building or 


, 


passed io a 


; 


li 


cust 


ing ahead to see how 


little 


the type looks small, 


noise either 


without. a note wi 


fellow student, a lo 
a 


near th 


chapter has been 


reache d ana 


other traits clearly 


attitude toward r 


indicate the 


eading. I 


course, of the average student 


mean to lose sight of the student w 


to college eager to learn and who | 


every effort to carry away from 


much as can be gras 


has to offer. 


ped of what ! 


It seems to me that much of 


ming before exami: 
all familiar can 
A 


spent in review of tl 


are 


in hand reasol 


ations with 


WwW 


be laid to th 


liable amount 


ie high spots | 


able to expect, but when student 


necessary to sit up night and day 


ing black coffee to ke p awake ll 


pass an examinatio1 


I believe, however. 


1, something 


that this is 


true in most colleges at examinat 


If the students had been profound 


ested in the subjec 


t and in the 


which they were doing, all this last 


cramming would be 


unnecessary. 


ry 


wit 


One has but 


try 
blit 


yer 





r he \\ then, is the eause of all this lack 
moder Is the curriculum at fault, or 
The tructor fail to inspire the stu- 
ited |} a desire to know more, or can it 
being - colleges are being filled with 
tior ents not qualified to do college 
ent subtless something is wrong with 
vera lhe eurrieulum is so filled with 
sete irses and required reading that 


has very little opportunity to 

mself. Professors and in- 

o kindle more than a weak 

erest in their subject are few. 

k upon some of my own ex 

| quake at the misery which I 

endure while trying -to find 

t and interesting spots in a sub 

ist be passed. And oh! the 

under a professor who is filled 

t of his subject and who pre 

il in such a way that you 

» his class with eager antici 

id all you ean find on his sub- 

| that our colleges might be 
ich men and women. 

curriculum and the college 

ire, nevertheless, not all that 

ed for the lack of interest in 

We shall doubtless have to go 

elementary schools and high 

find some of the cause. From 

the child starts to school the 

t realize that it is the child 

taught and not the subject- 

lhe subject, whether taught in 

grades or in college, must be 

n the interest and experience 

d if it is to have any influence 

lf the child is not trained in 

ears to read thoughts so that 

vill be ereated, he has a poor 

finding interest and apprecia- 

i life. We have all missed some 

things in life because we have 

trained to appreciate and enjoy. 

n has advaneed with a tremendous 
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stride during the past fifty years, but there 
is still much to be desired. 

We may justly pause and ask whether or 
not the students themselves are not some- 
what to blame for some of this lack of in- 
terest which seems so prevalent. Unques- 
tionably they are. <A _ college education 
seems to be an obsession to-day. Standards 
of living have raised by leaps and bounds 
and with it has come the idea that a college 
education must be acquired by some means. 
If the doctor’s son on one corner is to have 
a college education and a degree, so must 
the son of the bootlegger on the opposite 
corner regardless of his adaptability to do 
college work. There are doubtless thou- 
sands of students throughout the country 
seeking a college education and a white 
collar position who would be far more sue- 
cessful at some vocation and a blue shirt 
job. The democratic spirit in education 
instead of teaching us that a vocation for 
which one is suited is much more desirable 
than a position for which one is not suited 
has tended rather to make the majority 
feel that it is only a college education 
plus many degrees—that fits one to make 
his or her way in life. We welcome the 
educational opportunities that are open to 
all to-day, but it might be well if there 
were a little more rationalization regarding 
those who enter college. 

Education has come to be a ‘‘degree- 
getting’’ proposition. Subjects elected 
are, as a whole, those requiring very little 
effort. Little thought is given to the ulti- 
mate value of the subject studied. Sports 
and extra-curricular activities have much 
more weight for the average student than 
the pleasure and lasting enlightenment 
which may be had from a broad education 
and aequaintance with good literature. 
‘There is no booke so bad, but some com- 
modity may be gotten from it. For as in 
the same pasture, the Oxe findeth Fooder; 
the Hound an Hare; the Stork a Lizard, 
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the Faire maid Flowers; so we cannot ex- 
cept we list ourselves,’’ saith Seneca, ‘‘ but 
depart the better from any booke whatso- 
ever.’’ 

I previously spoke of the student atti- 
tude in reading. Hoping to encourage good 
reading among our students, one of our 
college benefactors offered prizes for the 
twenty best excerpts from books read by 
students. If students were reading 
thoughtfully, it would be a trivial thing to 
Good books of 

of 
And 


vet, when the final date set for the submis- 


find material of this kind 


every deseription abound in units 


thought that make splendid excerpts 


sion of these excerpts arrived, out of 876 


students there were eight who submitted 


material. There having been no limit set 
upon the number of excerpts that one stu- 
dent these offered 


from three to seven apiece contest 


eight 
The 
was posted last October and ran till the 


might submit. 


first of April, so that every one who was 
thought had 
plenty of opportunity to find a wealth of 
The final re- 


sult is a very clear indication to me as to 


doing any reading with 


material without any effort 


the quality of student reading as a whole. 
‘*Something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.’”’ 

The meaning of college education to a 
large majority of students has been recog- 
nized by 
The lack of reading worthwhile books sim- 


educators for some time past. 


ply for the pleasure to be derived is and 
has been keenly felt. 
reads only his assigned readings and then 


The average student 


feels that nothing more could be desired 
There are, of course, those rare souls who 
would gladly read much more than they do 
if time permitted. No difficulty is experi- 


enced in finding time to read the news- 


supplements, magazines, 


bulletins 


paper, Sunday 
and 
oeeasionally a to- 


gether with the prescribed reading make 


periodicals, sport 


** hest-seller.’’ 


college 


These 


up the sum total of most college reading. 
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Were I to pray for a taste which yw 


me in stead under every variety of circumstg, 


and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness ; 


me during life, and a shield against its ills } 


ry 
ever things might go amiss, and the world ¢- 


upon me, it would be a taste for read ng 


a man this taste, and the means of gratifying » 


and you can hardly fail of making | 


man; unless, indeed, you put into his hand 
of Books. You piae 


best society in every 


wisest, 


perverse selection 
the 
the 
the bravest and the purest characters 
You 


1 contemporary of all ages 


contact with 


history—with the wittiest, the 
est, 
adorned humanity make him a 
all nations, 


as bh 


w. & 


suggested 


Carruth, of Stanford Univer 
1915 a college credit 
Whether 
was acted upon, and if so how succes 
Most of 


well-selected brow 


In 


for browsing or not 
has been, I do not know. 
leges boast n 
where students may enjoy a ¢ 
chair and the book of their choice 
Our own college browsing 
delightful filled wit! 
two thousand volumes of carefull 
books. But alas 


‘*Dates.’’ 


leisure 


a most room 


’ telly 


. . _ 
ifs use 18 of i} 
sports, movies are more 
to the average college student t! 


book 


fireplace. 


and a comfortable chair b 


Another feature of our college « 
which strikes me very forcefully ist 
sided development which frequentl) 
pens to students. The librarian n 
sees the students in many mood 
he is light and gay and all is we! 
world. A book pertaining to his 
particular field of interest is all 
tut to-morrow, what a 
Only 


be desired. 


ent story! yesterday ons 
seniors came to me bemoaning thy 
her time at college was about at an ¢! 
that she had not found time to tak 
ber of the cultural courses which s! 


‘All 


‘Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Address at t! 


of the Eaton Library, 1833. 


so much have enjoyed. my 


[Vou XXVII, No > 
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uld Star’ 
. tand 
IMStances 


fulness t 


ills, how 
rid frow, 
ng. Giy 


ifying ‘ 


fn happy 





It 


he remarked, ‘‘has been practically 

nent on two subjects. I have not had an 
: ity to study philosophy, sociology 
the masterpieces of literature. I 
itisfied with what my four years 
me.’’ Here is a student with a 
mind (she is one of our A stu- 


bial i 


{ . charming manner and a most 
personality and yet lacking any 
‘h of culture. Can one blame her 


» dissatisfied with her college 


{nd this brings me to another point rela- 
curriculum. Are we not swing- 

» too far toward the extreme in our 
from everywhere comes 

ecialization. A splendid thing 

ir present-day need, perhaps, 

willing to remit at least a slight 

with the fine old masters who 

broader and finer perspective of 

he mere business of living? May 

ten find peace, rest and tran- 
the turmoil of daily life by 


ng away to a quiet sanctuary and 
el r hours with some favorite philoso- 
rian or literary master, realize 


; 


iate the growing lack of our 
alization plan to provide these 

rs which a college education 
brace? It seems to me that we 
somewhat afield in our present 
that some course should be 

to curtail the onward rush. Per- 
ver watch and more careful and 
ng advice may help solve the 
Democracy means breadth, and 
on seems tending toward nar- 
| heartily approve of every for- 


vard st in edueation, but every great 


ement is attended with danger and a 


red light should be placed in the path in 


rder that a catastrophe may be avoided if 


s the art of so presenting subject 


‘ 


effectiveness and economy follow in 
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the learning-process. Effectiveness and economy in 
this connection imply also that what is learned 
shall actually function in the results aimed at. 
Learning is not an end in itself, but a means to 
the realization of vital social and personal ends. 
Judged by this definition, it can hardly be said 
that the American college instructor has yet begun 
to think about the pedagogical art, or rather his 
thinking is so fragmentary and unorganized a 
process as to lead to little genuine advances. It 
is true that there have always been and can still 
be found great and effective teachers in the col 
leges, but these have been men of exceptional nat- 
ural capacities, gifted with teaching powers far 
beyond those of the average man. The college 
secks these rare teachers who are strong in native 
ability, but has not learned the art of producing 
them. Furthermore, these exceptional men, strong 
in their intuitive powers, have had little capacity 
to impart the secrets of their success to their 
would-be disciples. It is more accurate to say, per 
haps, that the study of the art of college teaching 
has centered in subject-matter rather than in the 
learning-processes of those taught. Traditionally 
the college may have aimed to be only an open 
door to learning; but, in fact, the youths who fre- 
quent such institutions have sought teachers no less 
than other opportunities of learning, and it is cer 
tainly true that effective teaching multiplies those 
who seek it and greatly enhances the social service 
ableness of education. So far the college has 
produced almost no literature on the pedagogic art, 
viewed from the subjective standpoint. Very few 
studies, long or short, have been produced which 
could guide the novitiate in becoming an effective 


teacher of young people. As yet few researches 
in psychology serve to give us light. The college 
instructor has been loath to submit the results of 


his work to scientific test. He has often refused 
to assume any responsibility for the outcome of his 
work in the students who have passed through his 
classes. Not infrequently it is a matter of indif 
ference to him whether or not the education he 
gives actually functions in the culture, civic sense 
or vocational power which is implied in the college 
announcement. It is perhaps true that this situa 
tion tends to grow worse in proportion as the old 
type of college teacher disappears and he is re 
placed by the specialist, whose interests are still 
bound up in subject-matter. So widespread is this 
condition that we must regard it as institutional 
rather than individual. The dean of one of our 
strong colleges recently published a complaint that 
the training of specialists and men for research is 


drying up the springs of genuine college teaching; 
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and Professor Ganong has in a recent issue of 


Science asserted the same thing. It has been quite 
possible for this development to come about un 
noticed because of the absence of any conscious 
standards of the art of teaching among college 
instructors.® 

progress everywhere; and 


in the 


Experiments are in 
the next ten years will witness a revolution 
method of teaching, the courses of study, and the 
organization of college life. The word ‘‘« 


for 


in the American language stands now 


of dress, a interior decoration, a 


type of 
kind of physical recreation all fresh, lively, half 
baked and extreme. It may eventually take on a 


new meaning. The age of experiment will not end 


intil that achieved.? 


Apa J. 


WOMEN 


ideal has been 
ENGLISH 


New JERSEY COLLEGE FOR 


AN ECONOMIC WASTE IN 
EDUCATION 


THe American system of publie educa- 
tion is without doubt one of the most im- 
portant features of our system of democ- 
It is the most expensive item in the 
at the 


racy. 


budget of our government, and, 


same time, probably the freest of all our 


the 


graft and the greedy hand of the spoils 


democratic institutions from 


man. Here and there, it is true, there is 


and occasionally one finds the finger- 


grait, 
prints of the spoilsman, but the cases are 
the exception rather than the rule 
publie school system as an institution 1s 
also one of the smoothest operating agen 
cies to be found anywhere in our demo- 
cratic organization. It has the distinction 
of being the only feature of our govern- 
mental system wherein a merit system is in 
practical operation. But in spite of all of 
these praiseworthy features of the system, 
the fact remains that at its best our present 
system of public education is probably 
responsible for more economic waste than 


6 School Review, Vol. 18, June, 1910, p. 389. 

7 MacCracken, Henry N., ‘‘ Colleges Grapple with 
the New Order,’’ New York Times Magazine, Jan. 
2, 1927, p. 20. 
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is chargeable to any other institution jy, 
democracy. 

Approximately $5,000,000,000 is inyeess 
in school plants and equipment jy ‘. 
United States which lie needlessly idle 
third of the time. Not 


do the plant and equipment remain 


least one 
for a large portion of the year, | 
20,000,000 students and the million 
emplovees in sel 

idle 


each 


teachers and 


foreed to remain from thre 


months out of vear Th 
waste involved in these items se: 
incredible when considered from | 
point of the entire nation 

In all probability many of our 
ean offer a ready explanation o 
system has developed into a part-th 
tem, but it is seriously doubted 
them can justify it. The system 
is the result of a growth of more t 
hundred and attempt 


vears, any 


revise it would be almost 


in its effects. but at the 


pletely 
tionary 
it does appear that educators 

the land ought to begin to turn th 


tion toward finding ways and 
ending this needless waste by 
revamping the system and pla¢ 
full-time basis 

Apparently the whole purpos 
education is to equip citizens 
There is no one, I believe, who | 
idea that education should be a 
itself alone. If edueation is n 
purpose of equipping boys and git 
they can obtain a fullness and 1 


life which they could not attain wit! 


then there is practically no excuse ! 


being. Yet our present system of 
requires from two to six years 

equip its men and women than ! 
demands. It requires eight years 
completion of the elementary scho 
should be done in five, or at th 
four 


school, which should be done in 


six years; years to comp! 
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n in our 


nvested 


four years to complete college, 


three, ana 

which also should be done in two to three 
vears. In other words, our present system 
hevins its process at the age of six, turns 


ot graduates of the grades at fourteen, of 
the hieh school at eighteen, and of the col- 
twenty-two; whereas, it could 
them from the grades at between 
twelve, from the high school 
irteen and fifteen, and from col- 
hetween sixteen and eighteen, if stu- 
n school for forty-eight weeks 

tead of thirty-four. 
For t vreat mass of students, who 
m mie necessity are foreed to end 
tion upon completion of the first 


vk ’ 
eradt ‘ 


, revision of the system on an 
basis would mean a very great 
\pparently an overwhelming 
parents are unable to maintain 

in school beyond the fifteenth 

the present part-time system 

t such parents could expect to 
»would be to keep their children in school 
ive completed the first eight 

the entire year were utilized 

posed plan, the same parents 

without entailing any greater sacrifice 
hem a complete high-school edu- 

time they were fifteen. If 

in equipment and training for 

tudents who attain a high-school 

can go out into life better 

enter productive enterprise 

only had an eighth-grade edu- 

Yet our part-time system need- 

such children that added 


In the ease of the college student the 
uetits derived by getting their college 
‘egrees tour to five years earlier is even 
hore apparent A large proportion of 
‘udents go to college partly for the pur- 
pase equipping themselves for life, and 
partly the purpose of finding themselves 


‘ their proper niche in life. In 
‘r words, the college course, in part at 
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least, is an individual orientation course; 
and it is only when students are near the 
completion of that course that they are 
ready to decide upon their life work. To 
such a student the first step after gradua- 
tion is to set about definitely to equip him- 
self for his chosen field. If he has chosen a 
profession such as law, medicine, teaching 
or the ministry, he must go on to technical 
institutions to acquire training in his field. 
He may, however, choose an occupation in 
the business or commercial world for which 
there are no training schools. The training 
apprenticeship for the particular job must 
be had, whether in school, factory or shop, 
and the apprenticeship in practically all of 
them is from two to five years before the 
college graduate can really become a seri- 
ous factor in productive enterprise. The 
result is that, at best, the college student is 
well beyond twenty-five years of age before 
he really enters his life work as a pro- 
ducer. 

Obviously, in the processes of his educa- 
tion, five years have been lost to the college 
graduate. Five years stricken from his 
life, and in most cases it has been practi- 
eally wasted. During the early years in 
school the summer vacations were wasted 
in unorganized and unsupervised play on 
the streets. During the later years of his 
education the summers may have been 
spent in employment, but such employment 
is usually not very lucrative, and rarely 
does it train him for his life work. So for 
all practical purposes such employment is 
little more than wasted effort. 

Any system that robs an individual of 
five years of what would and should be the 
most productive years of his life is vicious 
and should by all means be changed. On 
almost any basis one may consider it, the 
system is hurtful to the individual. From 
an economic point of view based upon 
earning power, the present system costs the 
college graduate on the average $10,000; in 
other words, his earnings at an average of 
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It should be 
system 


$2,000 a year for five years. 
that the 

wastes five years of a man’s life which can 
It might be 
claimed that people would live longer if 


borne in mind schoo! 


never be recalled or replaced. 


they played more during their youth, but 
such a claim has no foundation in fact, and 
can not be proved. 

Almost every day in the life of a college 
professor who is in close touch with his 
students, there comes to his notice an ex 
ample to illustrate the viciousness of the 
present system. Yesterday a student came 
into the office of the writer for a heart to 
heart talk, and for advice. He is two years 
late finishing college due to misfortune at 
His heart has long been set on medi- 
But the outlook for 
Four years in medical school 


home. 
cine as a profession. 
him is blue. 
and two years at an internship, and then 
two to four years in establishing himself in 
He has 


had sixteen years of training for life, with 


his practice stare him in the face. 


eight to ten more ahead if he is to reach his 
goal. And we might add another trouble- 


some factor. Already at twenty-four, he 
has found the girl whom he would like to 
What to 


do? that is the all important question. If 


have for his companion in life 


it were but a year or two, she could and 
would wait, but eight or ten seem out of 
the question. 
We are not attempting to be fantastic 
The example cited 
There 


nor even sentimental. 


is real, not imaginary. are thou- 
sands of others similar in many respects. 
The implication is simple. A system of 
education intended to fit this man for the 
fullness of life is really robbing him of his 
chance to attain that ideal. If twenty-six 
or even twenty-eight years of training were 
necessary to fit men for highest possible 
achievement in the medical profession, the 
sacrifice of early marriage and all other 
sacrifices might be justified, but when such 
an apprenticeship for life has become 


necessary because of the stupidity of the 
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system, it seems that we should alter tha; 
system. If it were revised, the same sty. 
dent, even after losing two years along the 
way, could graduate from 
eighteen, from medicine at twenty-one, 
have a two year internship at twenty-three. 
and at twenty-four could be well on the 
road toward establishing himself jin his 


college at 


profession. 

If we take for our example the ordinary 
student who simply aspires to complete the 
B.A. 
derived are equally apparent. 


degree in an arts college, the benefits 
Under th 
most students wou! 


proposed revision 


graduate from college at the early aw 
from sixteen to eighteen instead of 
twenty to twenty-two. It does not matter 


whether he begins his apprenticeship 


his life’s work at seventeen, twenty-thre 


or thirty, it will take him the same nu 
ber of years to learn whatever business | 
enters. But under the full-year 

could start producing at least five yea: 
earlier, which, after all, is the primary « 
in view. 

It might be claimed that the subjects now 
studied in high school between the ages 
fourteen and eighteen could not by 
tered by children between eleven and ! 
teen. Yet no such claim can be su! 
tiated or demonstrated by facts or ! 
Such psychological information as w' 
would tend to belie all such claims. Ther 
may be cases of belated or arrested dev 
children 


ment in which 


practically preclude their finishing | 


younger 


eight grades at the age of eleven or twelv 
Sut such students can not now finish the 
grades at fourteen. If they are a year 
so late in emerging the babyho 
stage of life, they are going to be Just 
late in proportion under the prese! 
year system as under the year round 


from 


tem proposed. 

Some argue that the summer mo! ths ar 
not conducive to study, but ther Is 
reasonable basis for such an argument 











‘han half a million children in our 
‘ies are now attending summer school 
| apparently are doing as good work as 
i) during the regular session. (This 
include adults attending summer 
of which there are almost a mil- 


ich needed vacation argument has 

mg appeal to a great many, and 

lose examination the arguments 

long summer vacation fail to 

n the plea. There is probably no 

-¥ or occupation in which human 
eings are engaged from which it requires 
months to reeover. In almost 

1 is undertakings two or three 
weeks at most are considered ample for full 
recuperation. Only the rigorous and grill- 
es of school life require three 

summer, two weeks at Christmas 

at Easter for recuperation. To 

ved in edueational work and 

itside the field, such a claim must 

ird. Presumably three to four 

eation is needed by college stu- 

A junior in a commerce col- 

ring in money and banking, must 

months vacation while he is 

banking business, while his less 

brother of the same age can work 

in a bank learning the banking 

nd thrive on a mere pittance of 
'wo-weeks respite from the routine of the 


We have chosen for our illustration the 
ts who finish college, but the benefits 

who, for various reasons, must 

hort of a college education would 

great, if indeed not much greater, 

to those who go on. A majority of 
parents are making a real sacrifice to keep 
rehildren in school. Almost all parents 
willing to make that sacrifice un- 
ld reaches an age where he can 
‘own keep. This period in a child's 
usually reached when he is from 
‘ourteen to sixteen years of age, about the 


rn} 
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time he completes the first eight grades. If 
we revised our system so that a child could 
be through high school at fourteen, many 
children of poor parents would be able to 
achieve a degree of education not possible 
for them to attain at the present time. In 
other words, with a full-year basis, parents 
would be able to give a high-school eduea- 
tion to children with no greater sacrifice 
than they are now called upon to make to 
give them an eighth-grade education. 

But there are hundreds of thousands of 
eases in which children are forced to leave 
school at ten, eleven and twelve, instead of 
fourteen, fifteen and sixteen. The full-year 
system would give a large number of these 
an eighth-grade education, whereas they 
now must be cut off with only four or five 
grades to their credit. 

Last but not least is the wasteful extrava- 
ganece in plant equipment and teaching 
foree. Several billions of public property 
lie idle practically one third of the time. 
From the standpoint of efficiency and 
sound economies this waste is inexcusable. 
Moreover, more than a million teachers, 
clerks, janitors and other school employees 
are paid annual salaries, though only re- 
quired to work about two thirds of each 
vear. It is true that the long vacation is 
taken into consideration when fixing the 
wage. If teachers were required to work 
forty-eight weeks, they would, of course, 
expect and receive greater annual salaries. 
On the other hand, if education boards had 
a full-time job and paid a full-time salary 
they could require and would receive a bet- 
ter teaching force than they now have. 
After all, teachers must have a living wage. 
Under our present system they must re- 
ceive enough for eight months of work to 
sustain them for a period of twelve months. 
Many persons inspired by high idealism 
try the profession for a while and leave it 
for other fields of activity. Whether they 
are fully conscious of it or not, they leave 
it because they can not earn enough in 
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eight months to sustain them the ful! year. 
The labor turnover in the field of education 
is undoubtedly greater than almost any 
other industry or activity. There are, of 
course, many other contributing causes for 
this heavy turnover, but one of them is 
undoubtedly the part-time system. 

The summer vacation myth is not only 
without foundation, but much could be 
said to prove that it is useless as well as 
actually harmful to children. During the 
time that children are in school they are 
of course creatures of routine, but they are 
also living under group discipline ; they are 
Their work and 
Judged by 


engaged in group activity. 
play at school is supervised. 


all our experience has taught us, such 


group activity and instruction is beneficial 


in equipping children for life. Indeed the 
school is comparable to a miniature state 
and the child plays the part of a citizen of 
that state subject to its laws and regula- 
tions. 

What happens? His 
In one sense 


Comes vacation. 
miniature state has vanished. 
he is free, in another sense he is a child 
anarchist. Does he go home and come 
the rigorous 
parents? Not as a rule 


roams the streets day and night, becoming 


discipline of his 


More often he 


under 


a pest and a care to the iceman and huck- 
ster, menaced by each passing motorist, and 
‘*the reason why mothers get gray.’’ The 
child has three or four months of such free- 
dom or childish anarchy. Does he improve 
each shining hour by learning the secrets 
of nature, or feasting upon the rich viands 
of literature? Hardly those. Does he 
learn better the lessons of fair play or does 
he learn the rules of primitive warfare 
where brute strength is master? Is not 
Micky (himself) MeGuire the master of the 
summer vacation? Is he a helpful teacher? 

But that is not all that is chargeable to 
the summer vacation. The very anticipa- 
tion of it has a damning effect upon the 
last two weeks of each session, while fully 
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two weeks are needed at the beginning of 
each session to get readjusted to schoo! 
routine. Do the students come back to 
school refreshed? Hardly! Much tha: 
they have learned the previous spring has 
to be relearned before they can go on with 
new subject matter. 

But there is another ill effect of the Jong 
summer vacation, especially among sty 
dents who are in their teens. 
reasons many youngsters find gainful em. 
ployment for the summer. When Septem 
ber rolls around they are loath to quit their 


‘ 
For various 


jobs and return to school. Many parents 
discover their ability to earn and cons 
quently not only do not encourage them : 
return, but actually oppose their doing » 

Another type of boy becomes so intoy 
eated with the anarchistie freedom of 
summer vacation that he positive!) 
to return to routine and disciplin« 
probability a large majority o! 
million children of school age who ar 
regularly in attendance can be account 
for in this way. If that is true or ever 
partially true, the summer vacation is ! 
only inexcusable, but is positively eri 

J. Catron Jones 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





A NEW POINT OF VIEW AND SOME 
CHANGES IT SUGGESTS 
the 


seasons of th: 


A CAREFUL study of growt! 


reveals that certain 
unaccompanied by any considerable inc: 
Other seasons, however, are marked 0! 


A similar pheno 


size. 
rapid development. 
often apparent in the professional lite of 
ers. The duties of the classroom perhaps ¢! 
that quickened vigor which we s0 desire, 
with the coming of the summer session We «! 
upon a period of rapid professions 
During six weeks we enlarge our 
extend the range of our interests. We! 
ideas that sometimes bring into our wor 
entirely new point of view. 

It was the good fortune of the writer dunn: 


the last summer to come in contact with a boo 





ig of 
“hoo! 
k to 
that 
has 
with 


long 
stu- 
10US 
em- 
tem 
he if 


ents 
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had such an effect. Burnham's “The 


' Vind” introduced me to a new field and 


ted my thought along various lines. 
presents some basic principles of 
viene. It maintains that the prime 


» of elementary education is the integra- 


onality and that school is one place 
the fears and repressions of little 
uld be banished. Burnham holds 
essentials of mental health in the 
ind elsewhere are first, a task, 
lan, and third, freedom—freedom to 
k, to make the plan and to carry 


wing paragraphs are an attempt to 
few of the changes that seem neces- 
schoolrooms if the point of view 

is to prevail. These changes may 
red, for convenience, under three 
nistrative changes, changes in the 
nd changes in the methods of the 


nges in the administration of the 
necessitated because of the vicious 
which exists in many school sys- 
pupil does certain things because 
of the teacher; the teacher in turn 
the prineipal; the principal is afraid 
intendent, who in turn is afraid of 
ard. One would think the end of 
chain had been reached here, but too 
hool board is afraid to take a definite 
the best interests of the school because 
fear the patrons of the school—the 

| mothers of the boys and girls. 
ms cirele is made complete in many 
the fear of parents of the boys and 
ool. The inhibitions arising from 
must be removed in school. Pupils, 
the principal, superintendent, the 
rd and parents should be free to work 
ks in an atmosphere of contentment 
iness. The person who has observed 
ce in children who are taught in such 
is compared with those who attempt 
constant dread of the caustic, sar- 
¢ of a harsh teacher will never forget 
rulf that exists between them. Unless 
ver of the cirele described above comes 
the personality of the rest such a 
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happy state can not come to pass. Nevertheless, 
it is absolutely necessary if school is to be made 
the kind of place where the integration of per- 
sonality is to be accomplished. 

The superintendent is probably the one person 
who is in a position where many of the fears and 
worries of the school may be removed. He, too, 
is in a position to select the kind of teachers 
who will bring into the schoolroom a sense of 
contentment and cheerfulness. The fact that a 
teacher has had fifteen years of experience or 
that she holds a permanent certificate or even a 
college degree is of itself no guarantee that her 
personality is the kind that will react on the 
personalities of her children in a wholesome 
manner. As Burnham points out, the school- 
room is not the place for a nervous, excitable 
person. The teacher should have poise. 

The third administrative feature which I 
believe would aid in developing the kind of 
school we need is a conscious attempt to bring 
about the professional improvement of teachers 
in service. This should take a very definite 
trend in the direction of a careful study of the 
mental hygiene of school children. Courses in 
history of education, measurements and the 
other subjects commonly offered in education 
are helpful, but I believe that a thorough under- 
standing of principles such as Burnham sets 
forth is more important than any of these. The 
teachers’ meetings for a whole year might well 
be devoted to study and discussion of the prob- 
lems of mental hygiene. A program such as 
this would do much to improve the usual teach- 
ers’ meeting and would surely be productive of 
better teaching in the classroom. 

Certain changes of an administrative nature 
affecting the pupils might be undertaken. As 
Burnham points out, children frequently bring 
fears and inhibitions with them from home. 
They come to school with queer mental twists, 
with defects in vision, hearing, speech and in 
large numbers with defects in what we term 
intelligence. The school needs to make as com- 
plete a survey as possible. Such a survey is 
indispensable if the major aim of elementary 
education is to be accomplished—the integration 
of personality. It is necessary because in no 
other way can one find out wherein lie the 
dangers which threaten the child’s personality. 
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Physical defects themselves frequently become 
the source of fears and inhibitions that are most 
destructive to the wholesome development of 
personality. Lack of ability to master the les 
sons of the school is also just as dangerous. 
The child comes to feel that he is stupid. 
Schoolmates call him “bonehead” or other terms 
which earry their sting. 

The result of any such survey of the physical, 
mental and emotional traits of pupils will 
inevitably impress one with the fact of the sig 
nificant differences between children in the same 
grade. To provide adequately for such differ- 
ences is one of the most serious problems of the 
school. In the small school homogeneous group 
ing is out of the question for administrative 
reasons. There are not enough children who 
might be termed homogeneous to permit such 
grouping. If these differences are provided for 
at all it will be through a plan of individualized 
teaching. Even here there is a certain danger 
that must be avoided by providing for socializa 


tion of work. The 
chief requirements for mental health of the 


school child must be kept in mind—a task, a 
Any system of individual 


certain phases of school 


plan and freedom. 
instruetion which omits or disregards this for 
mula will fall short of accomplishing the in 
tegration of the child’s personality. 
administrative 
They relate to changes 


Another group of changes 
need only be mentioned. 
in the school plant. Even in some of our most 


gvross violations of school 


hygiene are The 
should suggest greater freedom than seems pos 


modern buildings 


evident. schoolroom itself 
sible where desks are serewed to the floor in 
rows of military precision, where the fetish of 
forced ventilation is so sacred that it becomes 
almost a capital offense to open a window to get 
a breath of fresh air. 

More important, even, than these administra 
tive changes is a group of changes that should 
be made in the ecurricalum itself. If we accept 
Burnham’s original thesis that the integration 


of personality is to be accomplished through the 
freedom of the child in choosing and planning 
his tasks, then it seems as if our course of study 
should be a series of tasks graded in difficulty. 
The principal criticism of much of the work in 
our grades at present lies in the fact that chil- 
dren never have the feeling that anything has 
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been accomplished. The work goes on from day 
to day until the end of the semester before the 
child learns whether he has “passed.” The tasks 
of the elementary school should be shorter and 
should provide in themselves the means whereby 
the pupil can find out for himself whether }; 
task. 


“opportunity classes” in Los Angeles, has dix 


has mastered the Sutherland, jin | 
covered the value of the short, definite task 

provision for auto-eriticism on the part of + 
pupil. To reorganize our materials of instry 
tion into tasks of this nature is not the wo 
It should be the worl 
task 


experimental study and a grasp of the aims 


of the classroom teacher. 
of the specialist. It is a requiring t 
principles of education. 

The curriculum should be made up | 
of a series of mental tasks, but it shoul 
tasks 


Prompt responses of courtesy, character and th 


include numerous involving 
like are not secured by instruction or by 
They become a part of the nervou 
through praetice and repetition. 
Closely related to such tasks are mar 
ditioned reflexes for which the school 1 
sume responsibility. Some of these 
study habits. 
habits of cleanliness, posture, eating 
The met! 


the conditioned reflex is applicable t 


Many are related to perso 


elimination and similar habits. 


examples mentioned and to many 


similar nature and importance. 
However far-reaching the changes mad 

the administration of the school or in 

riculum the ultimate sueceess or fa 


rest with the classroo: 


changes will 
For this reason one can not forbear to mr 
certain changes in method which seem ess 
if the principles of mental hygiene shal! pr 


in the school. One of these changes 
relating to the tasks themselves. Th 
be definite and the teacher needs to 
the fact that vagueness in the assign! 


setting of the school task will result 
1 be 


reto’ 


vagueness in the way in which it wi! 
by the pupils. 

If the method of the conditioned reflex ' 
anything it seems that it does teach us ' 
ciate certain rewards and pleasant condit) 
stimuli with those responses which we ® 
The tasks of the school sh 


} 


develop. 
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a fying states. This fact itself sug- EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
r ay : . . . 
“tony vote the careful administering of punishment. INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE : 
7 ve There is grave danger of conditioning the FOR ISOLATED AUSTRALIAN 
fe : etions toward his school work in such CHILDREN 
egy wil his spelling or arithmetic lessons a 
ereby rae : . PUBLIC-SCHOOL courses by correspondence 
; riod of acute fear or worry instead : ‘ 
er he er ar . now may be received by Australian children b 
| of interested self-activity. Such ee * 
» his » who live beyond the reach of ordinary instruc- 2 
nts as are used should grow out of the . favs A * 
3 dis a: tion. According to information received by the ae hi 
act as a natural consequence. Fail- a : apes in : be 
wit! pa United States Bureau of Education, this inno- . 
ter his reading results in the pupil’s 
T the . .; vation was begun eight years ago and to date 
; ved of the pleasure of reading a very . : 
tru mee results have been highly gratifying. From a 
te story or book. The child should not a es bad 
work rs = modest enrolment of 54 pupils, the number has é d 
( round for ever feeling that the teacher Db 
work steadily grown until it has reached 1,296, with % 
R n him. : : sd . > 
“5 Last of all, and greatest of all, there must be every indication of further increase. ie 


desire on the part of the teacher to The correspondence work is carried on under 


; the direction of a senior inspector and his staff, 
™ 8 place where there is good cheer hich : 1] i - at 
oniy - . which comprises 1eadmaster, oO assistant 
nd a spirit of friendliness. Max Walter ' rial “= + 
als ‘ teachers and 2 typists. The teachers engaged in 
ed the right nete in his statement “Mehr yt 5 


~~ 


= = > Ww r @ , * oF > ° wes “or 

+4) re der Schule. We need to have lots the ork se the same privile Bt with regard 

a the to holidays, long service leave, hours of service, 
e fu hool than ordinarily is permitted, , ' , ' 

re so mortally afraid to laugh with fa etc.,, as those employed in ordinary 

schools. 

en or to let them laugh that sehool ™ _ 


The scheme of study is fairly comprehensive, 


a place of gloom and the cartoonist 


" re ” , , r WwW . , . 7 - 
ste tha Gtesl tenths te & chee embracing reading, riting, number work, 


erayon work, and gradually broadening with 


maid. Much of this attitude is due 


that the teacher is afraid the prin- each step through the grades. The children in 


erintendent might accidentally walk ‘2 intermediate classes receive instruction in : 
os . a] . . . 
m when the children are langhing “™ its, English, arithmetic, history and geoz- ; 
mm > 
| raise his eyebrows at such unseemly raphy ; for the higher classes, subjects of much \ 
Humor and laughter are indeed, as practical value are ineluded, such as farm 
ahiabaat . . . 
ve. masutel dinin@actents ond thas bookkeeping, home economics and practical 
just as systematically used in the mensuration. 
as the ianitor’s broom and dustcloth. A year’s course is covered by 20 lesson sheets, 
more work children can accomplish each sheet representing a fortnight’s work. 
a hearty laugh. The teacher who fears These sheets are carefully graded, attractively 
ll “lose control” of the children if she ‘lustrated for junior children, and fully but —* 
| rself to smile at one of the innumer- simply explained. Readers, histories, geog- } 
rous incidents that take place in the raphies, and a supply of blank paper are 
F , : , 
hat m has no place there and has somehow supplied free of charge by the education de- 2 
signifieance of childhood’s exuberant P®@ttment. A few other necessary books are 
purchased by the teachers when so authorized 
- Without any attempt to diseuss them in detail by the parents. ; 
rat any length, this paper has attempted to For young children, supervision of work is J 
rest a few of the changes which seem neces- sential. The lot of supervisor generally falls ei 
many sehools if we are to aceept and to to the mother, but not infrequently an elder 
¥ realize as the aim of the elementary school the >rother or other member of the family. One 
0 utevration of personality of the most pleasing features of this corre- ; 
or Mouure Horton Eckert spondence scheme is the hearty cooperation ' 
ty lne ELuis ScHoon, which is generally forthcoming in the home, the 
Pirrspuron, Pa, supervisors carrying out their duties in a fine 
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spirit and generally to the entire satisfaction 
of the teachers. 

Instruction papers are sent to pupils fort- 
nightly. Students are expected to work to a 
time table and submit their finished papers for 
correction at the end of every second week. 
The period for study varies with the standard 
of the pupil, junior children being expected to 
spend about two and one half hours daily at 
lessons, and senior pupils from four to five 
hours. 

Each teacher keeps a record of papers sent to 
pupils, and when returned. A special feature 
of the work is the close personal touch secured 
with their far-away pupils. Very little en- 
couragement is needed to bring forth regular 
and spontaneous letters from the pupil, and 
these, together with photographs of the child 
and his surroundings, give the teacher a close 
insight into the life of the pupil and help to 
make the system a success. 

No charge is made for the tuition of students 
under the age of 21. Adults, however, enroll 
ing tor correspondence lessons are required to 
pay a small fee of 10 shillings per subject per 
term. All postage expenses are paid by the 
education department. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

Tue influence of the “progressive” schools 
movement of Europe and the United States is 
growing rapidly in Latin America. Many prom- 
inent educators, some of whom have received 
training abroad, are clamoring for modern eda- 
cational reforms. Legislation providing for the 
possibility of experimentation in the schools has 
been passed. In Mexico, Argentina and Chile 
experimental work has already been carried on 
in publie schools, while in Colombia and Urnu- 
guay private schools are being run successfully 
along modern lines. Diseussions of the new 
methods and their attendant problems are filling 
many of the Latin-American educational jour- 
nals, especially those of the Argentine and 
Chilean branches of the International League 
for New Education. 

The outstanding features of this new educa- 
tional movement in Latin America and a de- 
seription of some of the “progressive” schools 
are presented in an article by Miss Heloise 


Brainerd, chief of the division of education of 
the Pan American Union, which has just ap 
peared in the May Bulletin of the Union. Bay. 
eators interested in securing a copy of this 
article should apply to the Division of Educa 


tion, Pan American Union, Washington, D ¢ 


FOREIGN STUDY SCHOLARSHIPS op 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
Sixty-one students from twenty-eight univer 

sities and colleges throughout the East have be 

accepted to date to spend the next seho ye 
in France under the University of Delay 

Foreign Study Plan. The foreign stu 

mittee of the university, of which Prot: 

win Colby Byam is secretary and passes 

credentials of all applicants, has announe 

the Philadelphia Jnquirer that out o! 

six applications sixty-one have been acc 
The entire group may number about 

five, as several scholarships are yet 

awarded under the foreign study p! 

Institute of International Education, \: 

This would be the largest class sent to | 

since the plan was started four ye 
Present plans are for the group t 

New York on July 12, for a year o 


study in France. The present gro 
’ 


France will sail for home June 2s 
the trip are being made by Professor bya 
the absence of Professor R. W. Kirkb 
inator of the plan and resident 
France, who is ill in Johns Hopkins 

A woman instructor in French will : 

the group as chaperon. 

Under the University of Delaware p! 
has been approved by most of the u 
and colleges of the country, the studen' 
cases are those who have had two year 
lege training. They will spend t! 
year in study in France, for whic! 
eredit and will return to their home 
their senior year. While in Frane 
board in private homes selected by of! 
the plan, so they will have to talk Fren 
of the time. 

The sixty-one students accepted to 
the institutions they are from are as |: 

From University of Delaware—Louis \ 
Miss Emma DeHuff, Miss Annie Gow, M 
Louise Mayer and Miss Marion A. Thom; 


Ma 
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y College-—-Miss Margaret E. Booker, 
rie E. Boyle, Miss Rachel Campbell, 
E. Disston, Miss Lenora 8. Faim, 
King Outman, Miss Anne W. Huffman, 
M. Scribner and Miss Marjorie Lee 


ge—Miss Mary Elizabeth Brackett, 
1 Fowler, Miss Virginia Graham, Miss 
BB. Messick and Miss Dorothy Helen 


\Mawr-—-Miss Jane Buel Bradley, Miss 
Kwai, Miss Louise Littlehale and 
Wilson. 

University—-Miss Freeda Brenner, Miss 

le, Miss Edna F. Singer, Miss 

and Miss Catherine Udall. 
sity-—-Miss Josephine A. Dehley, 

h, Wilbur M. Frohock, Donald R 

in M. Leighton and L. Metcalfe 


rsity-—-Miss Rosamond Harmon, 
\. Healey, Walter J. Moherg and 


‘Ss th 

College-—Miss Dorothy L. Burton 
1 Cushman. 

College—R C. Richardson and 


-_ 


Miss Eleanor Wadleigh and 
Tr. Wiggin. 

Miss Elizabeth Earle MeCain; 
Michigan, Miss Laura Heall Chip 
University, Harold L. Clapp; Knox 
Kathryn A. Maher; Maryville College 
W. Herdman; Middlebury College, 

White; University of Pittsburgh, 
Mills; Principia Junior College, Miss 
Race; Hamilton College, Henry 
Wesleyan University, Marlin T. Ryan; 
, Donald E. Stafflet; Kenyon Col 
Sturges: Bates College, Miss Cecile 
ise University, Miss Mastje Ver 
f Wooster, Miss Olive Lucy Wat 
College, Miss E. Alison Wright; 


Macon College, Miss Lacile Yancey. 


BURGH EMPLOYERS AND THE 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

cation of the interest that Pittsburgh 

are taking in adult education is shown 

ouncement in the New York Times 

cooperative development effected by 

ee large firms and the Carnegie Insti- 

lechnology in connection with evening 


study for men and women who are employed 
by day. 

For the next college year, each of the thirty- 
three companies in the plan has appointed some 
qualified person in its organization who will ad- 
vise and help to register employes of that com- 
pany who wish to attend night classes at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 

In discussing the plan, Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
president of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, said: 


We have observed that although many young 
people have a praiseworthy ambition to succeed, 
they sometimes make an unwise selection of 
courses. We believe that the best advice in this 
matter can be given to the student by some one 
who is familiar with his position and prospects 
where he is employed 

A constantly increasing number of firms are 
showing a disposition to help their employes to at 
tend night school, because they find that those who 
spend their leisure time in study are likely to ren 
der a better service to the company. At least one 
firm, when it became necessary to diminish its 
force, carefully avoided dismissing employes who 
were attending night school. 

The new arrangement entered into with the 
thirty-three Pittsburgh district employers is a sig 
nificant step forward in adult education and is, 
moreover, a splendid example of the cooperation 
that educational institutions may find in industry. 
A well-known university dean, after having spent 


a year’s leave of absence in making a nation-wide 


survey of the relationship between education and 
industry, remarked that nowhere in the United 
States is the cooperation between industrial or- 
ganizations and educational institutions equal to 


that found in the Pittsburgh dietrict 


That the nicht courses at Carnegie have grown 
from an enrolment of 1,101 in 1922 to 3,801 in 
1928 is attributed in large measure by President 
Baker to the cooperation provided by Pittsburgh 
employers. 

The firms that have entered the cooperative 
arrangement to have their own appointed officers 
advise workers regarding courses of evening 
study are the following: Morris Knowles, Inc., 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Boggs & 
Buhl, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company, 


Heppenstall Forge and Knife Company, 
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Waverly Oil Works Company, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, National Union Fire 
Insurance Company, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company, Carnegie Steel Company, Union 
Railroad Company, United States Chain and 
Forging Company, Universal Portland Cement 
Company, Kaufmann’s Store, Gimbe! Brothers, 
Philadelphia Company, MeClintic-Marshall 
Company, MeCreery & Co., Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, Blaw-Knox Company, Dravo Con 
struction Company, Joseph Horne Company, 
Ito nu Company, P.ttsburgh, Po.; Union 
Switch and Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa.; 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Westinghouse Ai: 
Brake Company and News Tribune Printing 


Company, Wilmerding, Pa.; Railway and In 


dustrial Engineering Company, Greensburg, 
Pa.; Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Cor 
pany, Penn, Pa.; Mesta Machine Company 
West Homestead, Pa.; Standard Sanitary Man- 
ufacturing Company, New Brighton, Pa.; P.tt 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, MeKees Rocks, Pa 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS FROM 
HARVARD 


ACCORDING to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
thirty-three of the recipients of the Harvard 
Ph.D. degree have become college or university 
presidents, more than one hundred have become 
deans and some 750 have become professors or 
associate professors in educational institutions 
in the United States and Canada. The list of 
Ph.D. holders ineludes the Prime Minister of 
Canada, two United States senators and mem- 
bers of the national House of Representatives. 
The total nur ber of recipients of the Harvard 
Ph.D. degree is 1,543. The college or univer- 
sity presidents, nineteen of whom are still 


active, are: 


Kendrie C. Babeock, University of Arizona, 1903 
1910; University of Illinois, provost, 1920 

Harry Y. Benedict, University of Texas, 1928 

Edward A. Birge, University of Wisconsin (act 
ing), 1900-1903; University of Wisconsin, 1918- 
1925; University of Wisconsin (emeritus), 1925- 

Edward E. Braithwaite, Western University, 
Ontario, 1914-1924. 

Hall L. Calhoun, Freed-Hardeman College, 1925- 

William W. Comfort, Haverford College, 1917- 


Harvey W. Cox, Emory University, 1920 


Harvey N. Davis, Stevens Institute, 192 
Clyde A. Duniway, University of 
1908-1912; University of Wyoming, 1 

Colorado College, 1917-1924. 
William P. Few, Trinity, now Duke U; 
1910 
William H. George, Geneva College. 1907 
G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, [RAS 
Walter M. Hart, University of Calif 
president 1925 
Samuel G. Hefelbower, Pennsylva: 
1904-1910 
Thomas C. Howe, Butler University, 
Ernest J. Jaqua, Pomona Colleg: 
lent), 1926 
(reorge E. Ladd, Oklahoma Scho 
Metallurgy, 1908-1913; New Mex 
Avriculture and Mechanie Arts, 1913 
Ilenry N. MacCracken, Vassar C 


mas W 

iam A. Neilson, Smith College 
Arthur S. Pease, Amherst College, 
John L. Purdom, Harris Teachers ¢ 


Rattray, University C 


Br idle y 


ersity of 


Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg C 
Marshman EF. Wadsworth, Mi 
Mines, 1887-1899 
Arthur H. Wilde, University of Ariz 
1914, 
Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 
Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, 102' 


SALARY INCREASES AT BARNARD 
COLLEGE 
Facuuty salary increases, effective n¢ 
were announced recently by the Board 
tees of Barnard College. The increases of 9)" 
to $600 a year will go to forty-eight pro 


ol i 


assistant professors and instructors, and t 
administrative officers. 
The inereases were granted to keep th 


. 
Li 


ulty pay on a parity with that of 








Columbia University. They will add 
na to the budget for next year, which had 
adopted, and will probably result 
for the year. 
chedule of salaries, as announced, 
ge of $7,500 to $12,000 a year to 
£5,000 to $6,000 to associate protes- 
) to $4,500 to assistant protessors, 
$5,000 to instructors. The new 
lministrative officers were not 
The Barnard Board, of which 


Milburn is chairman, says that: 


financial difficulties involved, the 

es felt that it was absolutely essen 
aries in the women’s college should 
of the rest of the university, 

| be no dar ger of any deteriora 


ty of the Barnard faculty, which 


forward will apparently cause 


ext vear, the trustees feel con 
he college will ultimately 


rsons interested in keeping 


women at as high a standard as 


rHE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
1 meeting of the American Library 
on May 28 at West Baden, 
2,000 delegates present. Carl B 
in of the Chicago Public Library 
t ot the association, op ned the cor 
proposed three main activities as 
rts of a program to multiply and 
brary facilities in America. They 
extension, which is coneerned with 
tion and establishment of new 
lult education, which seeks ways and 
fering assistance through libraries 
ions of adults engaged in self-educa 
education for librarianship. Speakers 
pening general session ineluded Mrs 
th Earl, of Muncie, president of the In- 
tate Library and Historical Association ; 
leen, editor of Libraries; Charles H. 
assistant librarian of the St. Louis 
brary, 


ip of Mexican librarians attended thé 


It was the first official delegation 
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of library workers sent by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and included Sefiorita Esperanza Velas- 
quez Bringas, chief of the Federa! Library 
Service of Mexico; Ratael Valle, of the editorial 
staff of Excelsior, representing the bibliographi- 
eal section of the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, and Professor Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, 
who is regarded as the dean of Mexican libraries 
because he has given forty-five years’ service to 
them. University libraries were represented in 
the group by Tobias Chavez, private libraries 
by Professor Santillan, the government’s treas- 
ury library by Joaquin Diaz Mereado, and the 
National Library by Joaquin Mendaz Rivae. 

The Mexican delegates were introduced at the 
opening meeting, with Miss Alicia Malvido, niee 
of President Calles, as interpreter. 

A proposal for the exchange of librarians, 
teachers ot librarianship and special lectures as 
well as books, documents and bibliographical in- 
formation was contained in a resolution adopted 
jointly by the Mexican librarians, the executive 
board of the American Library Association and 
the committees on international relations and 
cooperation with Hispanic peoples. OnM iV 30), 
Charles F. D. Belden, director of the Boston 
Public Library, addressed the convention and 
urged Pan American cooperation in library ex 
tension. 

Miss June Richardson Dennison, director of 
Simmons College Library and School of Library 
Science, Boston, in an address on May 31 made 
a plea for complete library education among 
members of the profession. Alice Styler, dean 
of the school of library science at Western Re 
serve University, Cleveland, urged that there is 
a national responsibility for the extension of 
libraries. On June 1, Louis J. Bailey, Indiana 
state librarian, discussed the possibilities of the 
library as a social and economic foree in the 
community through specialized service. 

At the closing meeting on June 2, Miss Linda 
A. Eastman, of Cleveland, was elected president 
of the association. She had no opposition 
Other officers of the organization named were: 
Malcolm B. C. Wyer, of Denver, first vice-prest 
dent ; Harriet A. Wood, of St. Paul, second vice 
president; Matthew S. Dudgeon, of Milwaukee, 
treasurer; George Woodruff, of Chicago, trus 
tee of the endowment fund; H. M. Lydenberg, 


of New York, member of the executive board; 





+ 
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Edith M. Coulter, of Berkeley, Calif.; Jennie 
M. Flexner, of Louisville; Paul M. Paine, of 
Forest B. Spalding, of Des 


Moines, members of the council. 


Syracuse, and 

Officers chosen by the American Association 
of Law Fred Schenck, of 
Chicago, president ; Perey A. Hogan, of the Uni- 


Librarians are: 
versity of Missouri, second vi e-president ; Alice 
M. MeGee, of New 
Lucille Vernon, of New York, treasurer. 

Henry E. Dunnack, of Augusta, Me., was re- 
National 


Orleans, seeretary, and 


elected president of the Association 
of State Librarians, and Irma A. Watts, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS 


Dr. Harry A. GarrieLp, president of Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., and chair- 
man of the Institute of Polities held annually at 
Williams, has made public the completed pro- 
gram of lectures and conferences scheduled for 
this year. The eighth annual institute will be 
held trom August 2 to 30. 

More than half of the 


voted to discussion of affairs 


program will be de- 
in the Far East 
and the Caribbean, especially with respect to 
the relations of the United States to those areas, 
Emphasis will be placed upon the growing eco- 
nomic and political interests of the United States 
in backward countries, the nationalist movement 
and the effect 


these factors has upon the other. 


in those countries, which each of 

The program, however, will also include lee 
tures and conferences on unsettled European 
The 
League of Nations and international trade will 


as well as political, economic and 


problems remaining from the World War 


be discussed 
social conditions in Great Britain, Germany and 
Belgium. 

The institute will also take up the American 
agricultural problem in both its domestic and 
international phases, dealing with the export of 
the American agricultural surplus and the farm 
relief issues in this year’s presidential campaign. 

An unusual element will be the lecture by the 
first woman to appear before the institute. She 
is Halide Edib Hanum, Turkish feminist and 
novelist, who was a soldier in the Turko-Greek 
war. She will lecture on the problems of mod 
ern Turkey. 
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The membership of the institute is not fully 


recruited at this time. From June 25 until 
the opening of the institute on August 2. th 
secretariat of the institute will be engaged in 
accrediting and arranging for admissions to th, 
1928 session. 

The completed list of the conferenc 


gether with their leaders, is: 


The Problems of the Pacific 
Blakeslee, of Clark University 

Protection of Abroad—Professor 
M. Borchard, of Yale University 


Inter-American 


Professor (; 
Citizens 


Trade and Commeres 


Harry T. Collings, of the University 
sylvania 

Agriculture and the Agricultural Surp! 
ternational Professor (| 


of the Unive rsity of Toronto 


Approach 


The Caribbean Area—Professor Char 
ett, of the University of Texas 
Modern Turkey and Its Problems—H 

Hanum, of London. 

Population Around the Pacifie Rim—Pr 
DD. McKenzie, of the University 
ton 

Social Readjustment through 

Wallas, 


Voluntary 


Graham of t 


Professor 


School of Economics 
The lecture courses are: 


Modern Turkey and Its Problems—H 
Harum 

Germany's Foreign and Domestir 

Otto Hoetzsach, of Berlin. 

Polit 

Pierard, of Brussels. 

Read j 


Professor Graham Wallas, of Lo: 


Current eal Problems in Belgiun 


Social stment through Voluntar 


A general conference on problen 
will be conducted by Dr. Raymond L. B 
the Foreign Policy Association of 


during the latter days of the session 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Garrietp B. Oxnam, professor 
tical theology in the Boston Universit 
of Theology, has been chosen president 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
1919 to 1923 Dr. Oxnam was professor 
ethics in the University of Southern Ca! 


SourHworrTnH, for twen! 
Meadville The 


FRANKLIN C, 
years president of the 
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will retire at the end of the academic 
1028-20. He will be suceeeded by Syd- 
Snow. The school was recently moved 
\eadville, Pa., to Chicago. 
\.esanpro De Ustva has been elected 
San Mareos University, Lima, Peru. 


| } 


\l lruta pe Lacy Mann, M.A., has been 
‘ principal of St. Hilda’s College, 

uecession to the late Miss Winifred 
She is an official fellow of the college 


iy! 


; economics, 


un ANprUS, acting director of the In 
Child Welfare Research, which is con 
th Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
been appointed director of child devel- 
| parental education for the New 
Department of Education. She will 
lepartment’s statewide program of 
the fleld of child development in 


vears. 


Vi. Lanevick, of Richville, Minn., has 
inted specialist in rural school ecur- 
th the United States Bureau of Edu- 

Miss Langviek has taught in rural 
| high-school training departments in 


Westron CARPENTER, professor of 
nistration at the George Peabody 
ishville, Tennessee, has been ap- 
‘fessor of education at the University 
M. Hermond Cochran, of Hunter 
New York City, has been appointed 
protessor of history. 
Noe. Keys, of Syracuse University, has 
inted associate professor of education 


| niversity of California. 


i’ LEMMON, research associate at the 

of California Institute of Child 
has been appointed associate professor 
mental psychology at Washington Uni- 


St. Louis, 


I. Ran err, for the past two years 

of the Millicent Library, Fairhaven, 
jas been appointed chief of the order 
ent of the Boston Publie Library. 


\r Yale University, Ralph H. Gabriel has 
romoted to a full professorship of his- 


tory, and Harry M. Hubbell has been promoted 
from an associate professorship to a full pro- 
fessorship of Greek and Latin. 


A. Fevitierat, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Rennes, will teach 
during the summer session at the University of 
California. He has been visiting professor at 
Columbia University. 


De. Avretio M. Espinosa, professor of 
romance languages at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, will be visiting professor at Wellesley Col- 
lege next year, teaching courses in Spanish 


poetry, romance and contemporary drama. 


Wiatam E. McVey, superintendent of 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Lli- 
nois, will teach courses dealing with secondary- 
school curriculum and administration at the 
University of Pennsylvania during the summer 


term. 


Dr. ALLAN W. Rowe, director of research at 
Evans Memorial Hospital, has been elected 
president of the Boston School of Physical 
Education. 


Stark M. Kina, head of the science depart- 
ment of Malden High School, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools in 


Newburyport. 


MELROWE MARTIN, superintendent of schools, 
Albany, Alameda County, California, has been 
elected city superintendent of Ventura. 


Puiuip Fircu, assistant principal of North 
High School, Denver, Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Denver Manual Train- 
ing High School. He sueceeds Charles A. 
Bradley, who has retired after forty-five years 


of service in the Denver schools. 


Wituwam C. Lane, since 1898 lbrarian of 
the Harvard College Library, has resigned, his 
resignation to take effect at the end of the eur- 


rent academic year. 


Dre. Jacon S. Or eans has submitted his 
resignation as a member of the staff of the edu 
ertional measurements bureau of the New York 
State Department.of Education. He left the 
department last month to become associated 
with the World Book Company at Yonkers, 





, 


' 
if: 


of 
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where he will edit and construct educational on the oceasion of King George's sixty third 


tests. birthday. 
Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at Dr. FrepertcK M. Hunter, chancellor-ely 
Columbia University, has been appointed by of the University of Denver, was the genes 


the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, to give honor last month at a testimonial dinne 


the Gifford lectures in April and May, 1929. _ by five hundred leading educators of (alii 


This lectureship, devoted to national theology Among the speakers were Dr. Robert Spyro 


and philosophy, was held at one time by Wil vice-president of the University of C 

lam James. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanf 
Avery ALBERT SHAW, president of Denison University, and Dr, Aurelia Henry Reinhard: 

University, Granville, Ohio, delivered the com president of Mills College. 

mencement address at Bucknell University, Miss Mary EF. Mort, for fifty years a t 

Lewisburg, Pa., on June 6. in the New York City publie schools, wa 
Dr. Joun J. Ticerr, United States commis- ® basket of fifty roses, a book recor 


, act lies { ovr? . ’ 1 "eis 
sioner of education, was awarded the honorary “*UV¥!es autog: iphed by hundre 





— Se e onl ~ oo a = 
degree of doctor of polite literature by Muhlen pupils, and a gold mesh bag contain 
Dr rold, at a luncheon tendered by 15 


berg College, Allentown, Pa., on June 1 
7 students on June 2 
Tigert was the principal speaker at the com dents on June 2. 
mencement exercises, Wavrer CocHrRANe Bronson 

mertns of , vrlie at » on . . 
Dr. Lyman Haroup Hoven, former president emeritu English at Brown Unive 


ol Northwestern l niversity, has been riven the retired June because of ill healt 
, ’ ord norls ‘ : r ‘Y 
degree of doctor of laws by the I niversity ot Oxford, Englan L, on June 1, Dr. | 


Detroit in his sixty-sixth year, and had beer 
. of the faculty at Brown for thirty-fis 
Dr. D . BucHanan, of Harvard University, 


» . | tre p . o ‘ritus . aor < 
has been granted the degree of Keizai Gaku OHN BuRNeT, emeritus profe 

: ' XN ndrews | ‘rsitv. Se and. died 
Hakushi, or doctor of seience in economi s, by t. Andrew Univer it) te cotlan , a 
26 in London at the age of sixty 


He had taught at St. Andrews 


thirty-four years, and was known : 


Keio University. Less than a dozen Japanese 
have received this degree and Dr. Buchanan is 
the first non Japanese to be so honored. 
foremost Greek scholars in Great 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE is to confer the following : 
Isaac Freeman Haun, for twe: 
honorary degrees at its ninety third annual 
‘ superintendent of schools at Nort 
commencement on June 9: doctor of laws, upon 
: ws ; for more than sixty vears engaged 
Charles E. Beury, president of Temple Univer ' 
tional work in Massachusetts, died or 


sity; doctor of literature, upon Kalph Dorn 
in North Adams at the age of eighty-or 


Hetzel, president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; doctor of education, upon Charles H. FrepericK ALLEN Luce, for twe 
Breed, headmaster of Blair Academy, Blairs years associate headmaster and 
town, N. J. mathematics at the Brunswick Schoo 
Nicnwoutas Ricctarpt, chief of the division of wich, Conn., died suddenly on June 2 
city secondary schools of the State of Califor Tuomas J. Hitz, for twenty years at 
nia and state director of vocational education, of English in the Chicago high secho 
is to receive an honorary doctor’s degree from on May 29. 


7 > S ) s » SCOTS T : , 
The Stout Institute, of Wisconsin Tue third annual national conference 


Dr. W. A. Craigie, professor of English at  pervisors and teachers of home econo! 
the University of Oxford and joint editor of been called by the United States comn 
the New English Dictionary, and Max Pember- of education, to be held in Des Moine 
ton, director of the London School of Journal- on June 25. Participants in the cont 


ism, have had knighthood conferred upon them include: The presidents of the Iowa Stat 
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\vriculture and Mechanic Arts, National 
of Parents and Teachers, and the 
lliome Economies Association (heads 


vartments and teachers of home economics 


and universities), state and city 
dents of schools, principals ot high 


tate and city supervisors of home 


nd annual institute on the problems 
education will be held at the Univer 
Minnesota from July 9 to 20, immedi 
wing the meetings of the National 
Association in Minneapolis. As in 
institute, the program will center 

ce main lines of interest, as follows: 
onnel; curricula and instruction; 
ition and organization. Each of the 
will be carried forward from day to 
considered under subtopics arranged 
order. The formal presentation 
bject at the regular morning and 
will be followed by informal! 


cussion and conference. 


ference of Five Colleges met at 
e, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
week-end of May 26. This group 

| of the president, dean and one 
ber from each of the five women’s 
ith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley 
llolyoke. It assembles twice a year 
educational and social problems in 
inistration. Among those attending 


rence were: President Mary E. Wool 


Mt Holyoke; President Ellen F. Pendle 


liftv-five societies 


Wellesley; President Henry N. Mae 
Vassar; President Marion E. Park, 
Mawr; President William A. Neilson, 


ikeESS of the French National Associa 
Parents was held last month at the 
ndoreet, Paris. The federation con 


which represent about 


‘ 
} 


' tamiies, and was formed to enable par 


chool boys and girls to exercise some 
over the nature and methods of their 
and to diseuss with schoolmasters and 
authorities the changes which they 
French parents and many teachers are 


for a reduction in the number of sub- 


jects taught in the schools and a general lighten- 
ing of the very heavy burden of learning which 
is imposed on school children in France. It is 
being more and more widely felt that mental 
strain should be avoided and that more time 
should be given to sport and games, a view 
which is strongly supported by the medical pro- 


fession. 


A CONDITIONAL endowment gift of $2,000,000 
has been received by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., an institution devoted to 
pubhe service through research and training in 
the humanistic sciences. The gift is from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and is 
conditional upon the raising of a minimum of 
$4,000,000 more, exclusive of the institution's 


existing endowment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of two con 
ditional gifts of $320,000 each for foundations 
for the Phillips Academies at Andover, Mass., 
and at Exeter, N. H. The sum has bee: 
offered by Edward S. Harkness, of New York 
City, provided a fund of $1,600,000 which is 
being raised for Phillips Academy at Exeter 
is obtained by July 1. Income from the foun- 
dations would provide yearly salanes of $8,000 


each for two faculty members at each school. 


A airt of $200,000 for the construction of a 
residence for the dean of the new chapel ol 
Princeton University and for the establishment 
of a permanent maintenance endowment has 
just been made. The donors include Mrs. 
Wilton Merle-Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Van Sandt 
Voord Merle-Smith and Mr. and Mrs. Wilton 
Lloyd-Smith, all of New York City. The gift 
is a memorial to Judge Walter Lloyd-Smith 
and the Reverend Wilton Merle-Smith, twin 
brothers, who graduated with the class of 1877 


at Princeton. 


A $100,000 endowment for the new Graveraet 
High School of Marquette, Michigan, has been 
established by Louis G. Kaufman, president of 
the Chatham and Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York and also presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and Trust Com 
pany of Marquette. The endowment will pro 
vide four annual scholarships and a number 
of merit awards. Portions of the fund will 
provide lectures and entertainments, as well as 
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furnish instruments and musie for the school 
band. 

Missourt Vauusy Couuece, Marshall, Mis- 


sourl, has received a donation of $60,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Young, of Kansas City, 
according to an announcement by Dr. George 
H. Mack, president of the college. 


THe school of education of New York Uni- 
versity announces the appropriation of $36,000 
to its department of educational sociology for a 
three-year study of boys’ clubs in New York 
City. The grant makes provision for eight 
$1,000 fellowships and eight $200 tuition schol- 
arships for personnel for the study, with credit 
for degrees in educational sociology. 


Tue Yale University Library, through the 
gifts of Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Greenway, of New 
Haven, and of Frederic W. Allen, of New York 
City, has aequired ten more letters of Washing- 
ton Irving. A series of four autograph letters 
of John Brown, of Harpers Ferry fame, also 
has been acquired by the Yale Library by gift 
from Carl A. Lohmann, secretary of the uni- 
versity. 

A ruNp of 83,000 frances which was originally 
collected by friends of the late Miss Mildred 
Aldrich, the author, for the purpose of buying 
the house at Meaux, France, inhabited by her, 
has been turned over to the American Library 
in Paris. The sum will be added to the regular 
endowment fund of the institution and will be 
known as the Mildred Aldrich Endowment 


Fund. 


A sPpeciaL course for district superintendents 
of schools will be given at Cornell University 
during the two-week period from July 9 to 20. 
This has been arranged by representatives of 
the district superintendents, the state education 
department and the department of rural edu- 


cation at Cornell. 


Four new positions in the Philippine Bureau 
of Edueation, to be filled by specialists from 
the United States, have been created by recent 
action of the Philippine legislature. The spe- 
cial positions are in the fields of agriculture and 
rural education, curriculum construction, teacher 
training and elementary instruction. 
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OpportuNitTiEs for men upon the teaching il 
staff of the New York publie schools are empha. 
sized in the annual report of Dr. William J 
O'Shea, superintendent of schools, which has 
just been made public. “The Board of Examin 
ers reports the impossibility of meeting the 
demand for men teachers, the men applications 
being few in number,” Dr. O'Shea says, “and 
in too many cases deficient in scholarship or the 
use of English.” 

CHANGES in the curriculum of the College of 
the City of New York, as the result of which 
higher standards of excellence in so-called 
“basic” subjects will be required of the sty 
dents, have recently been announced by M. | 
Stroock, chairman of the board of trustees of 
the college. The curriculum 


particular emphasis upon the importance « 


new will place 


writing. Spec 


correct speaking and 
study will be provided for students who d 
meet this requirement. In addition, al! 
dents will be required to read, write and speak 
one foreign language by the junior yea: 
and will not be permitted to progress | 

in other studies until the requisite protici 

this language is attained. A general co 
some department of natural science wil! also 
required for underelassmen. Compulsory : 
tary training, which has been the su 
long-standing opposition on the part of t 
dent body, will be discontinued, but 
will be ava 


training and instruction 


those students who desire it. 

A New system of giving “degrees w 
tinction,” to go into effect at the begi 
the next college year, has been announced | 
Wesleyan. To qualify for this recognition, 4 
dent must rank high in general scholarship 4 
must do a certain amount of independent 
outside the curriculum during his jun: 
senior years. 

DISCUSSION 
IS THE EXAMINATION WORTH! 
RETAINING? 

THERE seems to be a growing disposition tt 
depreciate the value of examinations. Many ‘ 
the high schools have no examinations, pre!<’ 
ring to grade the pupil entirely on the basis | 














work in the classroom. In others, 
nation feature is little stressed, al- 
retained. Final examinations are 
etained in the colleges, but they rarely 
e than a quarter or third of the total 
lhe tendeney in the colleges, as in the 
, seems to be toward a depreciation 
ination as an exceptional test and 
vreater appreciation of day by day 
indicative of the pupil’s normal 


as high school or college is aiming 
the pupil for practical life, the final 
has validity. If the school or col- 
its semester grade to serve as a pre 
probable future attainment of the 
the final examination furnishes a 
index than does classwork, for the 
ition is the nearest approach that 
ikes to those conditions in real life 


ne the success or failure of the 


the average man spends most of 
outine tasks. Life runs along in a 
th routine; and the profession, oc- 
job continues monotonously with 
riation. After this routine has been 

. few occupations give their workers 
k about, or much incentive to orig- 
this “hewing of wood and drawing 
vhich constitutes the bulk of the ac- 
vw individual is usually work which 
e by any number of available peo- 
vork the doing of which gives to the 
nspiration, little enlargement of in- 
horizon, little opportunity to show 
further advancement. It constitutes 
possibly 99 per cent., of the work 
re year. But once or twice a year 
ttener) there comes the emergency, 
ly with but little warning—the time 
must gather together all that one 
ult all available references or guides, 
digest all recent experiences and make 
on which to stand or fall. On the 
meet these emergencies and to make 
ons depends the success and advance- 


+} 


e failure and retardation of the in- 
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He may be a young physician going through 
weary months of routine attendance upon the 
few minor cases which an indulgent and cau- 
tious public brings to his office: earing for 
colds, reassuring mothers of teething babies, 
dressing minor wounds, making insurance ex- 
aminations—but once in a while will come the 
time when the case is more serious than are the 
eases normally referred to him: when he must 
enter the sick-room, study the symptoms closely, 
consult his authorities carefully, summon to his 
aid all the training and experience which he has 
ever had opportunity to accumulate, and stake 
all on a diagnosis which, when made, carries 
with it his success or failure, his advancement 
or loss of prestige in his community. It is his 
final examination. 

Every lawyer, bank officer, business man or 
teacher encounters similar experiences, for such 
final examinations come from time to time 
throughout life to each of us; and it is upon 
our success or failure in recognizing, responding 
to and adequately meeting these emergencies 
that we make advance in our workaday world. 
The routine which fills nine tenths or more of 
our time is merely the means by which we stay 
in position from which to seize (if we have de- 
veloped the capacity for such quick seizing) 
the exceptional opportunities or to meet the ex- 
ceptional demands which these emergencies pre- 
sent. 

Therefore, I maintain that the final examina- 
tion is for the student the most practical thing 
in college; and every year I gather together 
about the seventy freshmen who are willing to 
undertake a course in which one phase of the 
work is the mastery of a technique of reading 
for examination, lecture note-taking for exami- 
nation, preparation for examination and writing 
of examinations. For the past six years I have 
then traced these students in their later college 
courses and in their work after graduation in 
effort to make comparison of their later per- 
formances and records with those of their class- 
mates who are of equal mentality but who have 
not taken this particular course. 

Those who develop an easy attitude toward 
examination-taking and who become good ex- 
amination writers do proceed thereafter to make 
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better records in school, to go further into grad- 
uate work and to make more thorough scholars 
and better workmen than do the ones who con- 
tinue to be timid, uncertain or ill-coordinated 
in their efforts at examination-taking. I recog- 
nize clearly that this might be due merely to out- 
But 


quite uniformly those who have done well in this 


cropping of native traits in the individual. 


course do better in other courses with other pro- 
fessors and other departments in the college than 
do students of equal mental-test ratings who 
have not taken it. Those who have done poorly 
in this course quite uniformly do poorly in other 
courses; while on the average, students who take 
the course do better college work later than do 
those who do not take it. 

So uniform have been these results that three 
years ago I discarded all classroom grading and 
even all gradings on reading reports, library 
investigation, etc., to adopt a system of grading 
based entirely on examination. I have become 
eonvineed that a grade should represent, not a 
professor’s reward to a student for work done, 
but rather the professor’s prediction of what 
the student will do in the future in a continua- 
For that 


purpose I find the final examination grade the 


tion of the work now being graded. 


best index. 

Incidentally, I have found that with the elim- 
ination of all grading on classwork, the students’ 
classwork immediately improves. Students who 
know they are to be graded in the classroom for 
the things they say and the questions they ask 
will rarely volunteer unless very certain of their 
ground and rarely ask questions unless assured 
that their questions will not foolish. 


Students who know that they and their fellows 


appear 


are to be graded on classroom discussions will 
not challenge, debate or refute one another as 
freely as they will do when positively assured 
that the discussion will not affect final grades 
but is conducted solely for the purpose of draw- 
ing out their best thought, clearing and develop- 
ing their ideas, in preparation for the serious 
tests which lie ahead. 

It is now three years since classroom work of 
my pupils has in any wise affected the final 
gradings, and all their work has much improved 
in consequence. 

Joun H. SuermMan 


LAKE Forest CoLurar 
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JUNE 
COMPARATIVE AGES OF LIBERAL 
ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
FRESHMEN THI 
ENGINEERING students are older than those in IN 


liberal arts, although they should be younger 
Toops, Odell and others found the mean IQ ot 
enginering students to be higher than that 9; 
liberal arts students. From this, one would e, 
pect those people taking engineering cour 
(through acceleration in the elementary and 
secondary schools) to be younger than their |)) 
eral arts contemporaries. At the Ohio Stat 
University the reverse is true of the freshman 
students. 
In the autumn of 1927 the ages of begin: 

engineering and liberal arts students w 


piled and compared. The results follow 


Age Liberal Arts Engineering Colleg 
Oct. 1 (percentage of (percentage of 
(1927 students) students 

16 3.3 8 
17 16.4 4 
18 40.4 16.0 
19 23.4 33 

20 94 12.2 

21 3.3 4.1 

23 1.9 1.5 

23 38 1.7 
Median age 18 yrs., 6 mo. 18 yrs., 10}: 
Median birth date 4/1/1909 1] 8 


The median beginning freshman 


gineering college was four and on 
months older than the median beginning 
arts freshman. One student in each coll 


fifteen years of age. Only one engines 
freshman was over twenty-four year 
while the ages of twenty-one liberal art 
men ranged from twenty-four to thirt 
Why these differences in ages in 
it that 


requirements, such as high-school mat! 


pected direction? Is certain | 
delay admission of prospective engineering 5'u 
dents? 
sire practical experience before enter 

lege? Or does practical work in fields 

to engineering often engender belated « Cr 


Is it because prospective enginee! 


trail 


for this type of a college technical 
Eart W. ANpDERSO 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 





DSé In 
inger 


IQ Oo! 








QUOTATIONS 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. FLEXNER 


iN 


CW 


\ 


{ the immense financial resources 


UL 


| by the General Education Board, any 


the board’s human leadership is a de- 


t of importance, fraught with good or 


Dr 


eges and universities throughout the 
Abraham Flexner has just resigned 


rd’s “director of studies” after fifteen 


hat office. The trustees of the fund 


» that his services during that time “to 


t edueation—especially medical edu- 
ve been invaluable.” A man of re- 
gent mind, realistic and practical in 
, Dr. Flexner has done much to put 
it trom the nation’s schools and col- 
o diseredit soft rehance upon good 
accompanied by effective results. 
ted upon exact measurement of 
e has tavored the abandonment ol 
f public education in America which 
rly prove its usefulness in terms of 
tact. 


« of man will now be chosen to 


oard’s studies and hence to play an 


t part in determining the ends to which 


given to the General Education 
he Roeketellers shall be devoted? 
er Dr. Flexner’s years of service 
rd the support of utilitarian prin- 
erican schools and colleges, and 


intent to minimize the need and 


that service, we think it would be an 


| 


eguard of the future of American 
the board should now swing the 
an opposite direction. More and 
ves evident that utilitarianism in 
States can quite handsomely take 
The nation seems assuredly set 
to power and to material riches more 
an any ever possessed by one nation 
ls history. Precisely proportional 
th 1s the country’s need for growth 
nt and more ideal sort. 
one must recognize that it seems no 
ttul to attempt to teach Latin and 
any great number of the immense 


ys and girls now in our high schools, 
‘e in our colleges, that recognition is 
uch 


If the classics can no longer be 
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generally used for cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual discipline which previous genera- 
tions took from them, then the crying need of 
American education to-day is to know by what 
other studies such discipline can best be upheld 
and inspired, and, upon discovering what these 
are, to promote them by every means in its 
power. We hope the General Education Board 
may now resolve to aid mightily in that research 
and in that promotion.—Boston Evening Tran- 


script. 
REPORTS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Seven years of educational progress in New 
York state was the subject of a report pre- 
sented by Chancellor Chester S. Lord, of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York at a dinner given by the 
Board of Regents on the evening of May 17 
at the Hotel Plaza in New York City in honor 
of the completion of seven years of service by 
Dr. Frank P. Graves as commissioner of edu- 
cation and president of the university. 

The report points out that the period of Dr. 
Graves’s leadership has been one of reconstruc- 
tion, since at the close of the World War public 
school enrolment was increasing by leaps and 
bounds and new functions were being added to 
publie school service, while, on the other hand, 
low salaries caused a shortage of teachers and 
war conditions had brought about a lack of 
adequate school buildings 

In the State Department itself, the report 
continues, a reorganization was made necessary 
by the resignation of Commissioner John H. 
Finley, who had succeeded the late Andrew 5. 
Draper. As the new commissioner of educa 
tion the Board of Regents named a man who 
possessed the best qualities of both Commis- 
sioners Finley and Draper. 

The keynote of Commissioner Graves’s ad- 
ministration of the education department, the 
report declares, has been progress through in- 
telligent and persuasive leadership rather than 
through arbitrary use of authority. “Faith 
that the people will support a forward-looking 
program when once they understand it, per- 
suasion and conciliation as the method of pro- 
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cedure, resort to legislation only when it is 
supported by enthusiastic and intelligent publie 
opinion—these are the guides to the administra- 
tive policy gradually evolving into the ever- 
increasing program of the Education Depart- 
ment.” 

The significant accomplishments of this pro 
gram during the past seven years are set forth 
In a report of seventy-five typewritten pages. 
Some of the more important are given below. 

During the past seven years the money con 
tributed by the state to aid publie schools has 
increased from thirty-five to seventy-nine mil 
When the 
statute books becomes fully effective in 1931 
the total state appropriation for publie schools 
will be $90,000,000. 


lon dollars. legislation now on 


In addition the state ap 
propriates $12,000,000 for the support of state 
schools 

More 


have been abandoned sinee 1920-21 


than one thousand one-teacher schools 

A new type of rural school, offering in addi 
tion to elementary instruction junior and sentor 
high school instruction, has been made possible 
by the enactment of the central school aet which 
Forty 


five such distriets have been established through 


gives increased aid to central districts. 


loeal initiative. 
There has 


elementary 


marked 
the 
plan, with eight grades of elementary school and 
of high to either the 6-3-3 
or the 6-6 plan, and a consequent development 
of fifty 
elementary are 
while 548 


in 


reorganization of 
84 


heen a 


schools from additional 


four school 


vears 


junior high sehools. Four hundred 


schools eities and villaves 


in 
now organized with only grades 1-6, 
1-8. This 


junior high schools has led the department to 


schools house grades interest 
add a supervisor of such schools and to revise 
its regulations to give every encouragement to 
communities wishing to adopt this type of or 
ganization. 

Edneational research has been developed by 
the department for the formulation of depart 
mental policies and for the solving of diffieult 
problems in the administration or supervision 
of local schools. 

Increased salaries provided for teachers have 
been followed by increased requirements in the 
professional preparation of teachers. Teacher 
certification is based professional 


now upon 
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preparation, and minimum standards for eer; 


cation have been greatly increased. 


Court decisions of the past seven years hay 


gone far to clarify and reinforce the con 


long held that education is a state functio, 


lO 


Regents’ examinations have been 


through the introduction of the objective + 


of test material and by making chanves 


subjective type of examination. 
New 


have been prepared in practically 


elementary and = secondary 

Enrolment in secondary sehools of 
increased from 230,165 to 400,322 
seven years. This is an increase of 

Increased emphasis upon scholars! 
by the fact that in 1921 the departme 
college entrance diplomas to 2.139 
graduates, only 9 per cent. of wi 
an average mark of 90 per cent 
in the year 1927 the department 
diplomas to 5,840 graduates, of w! 
cent. received an average mark of % 
or above 

For seven vears the department 
without a budget deficieney in an) 

Improved service has been secur 
to the staff men and women of hic 
sional qualifications. 

The average daily attendance o! 
million school children for 180-da: 
increased from 82 per cent. in 192] 
per cent. in 1926-27 

Enrolment in unit trade schoo 
vide training in some one trade f 
girls who are elementary school gr 
ereased from 7,321 in 1921 to 11,6! 
enrolment in unit technical schools, : 
prepare young persons during the 
school period for entrance into tech 
pations of junior engineering grade 
from 309 in 1923 to 3,982 in 1927 
school enrolment increased from 3,(/2! 
21 to 158,603 in 1926-27. 
schools of agriculture inereased 12.- 
1920 to 1927: 
classes in high schools has increased f 
to 8,307. 

Edueational opportunity for perso: 
unable to attend the free publie elemen! 
hich schools is more complete and the 
sibility is more fully discharged 


enrolment u 


) 


from enrolment in ho 


+} 
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mprr 

















ening and continuation school enrol- 
‘1 totaled 173,383 and in 1927 had 
286,603. 


\w requiring literacy certificates for 






has proved successful. In the years 





;, 248,663 men and women applied 





certificates. 





of 1,399 physically handicapped 





itated through department action 





t 45) per cent. were receiving an 






e since rehamlitation. A new 






department in organizing and 





the work of physically handi- 





f has resulted in provisions being 





boards of education to provide 





home teachers or special class 





ese children. Progress has been 





oping the inspectional activities 





ment into supervisory service, 





e of two milhon volumes in the 





the state and an increase of 





tion of libraries by four and one 





lumes is reported for the past 





The traveling libraries of the 





e more than one half million 





\ The number of bound vol 





State Library has increased more 





nt. to a total of more than a half 





Valuable seientifie studies and 





woks of smence have been pub 





State Museum. 





the amount of school building 





doubled, special needs caused 





ng educational program have 






adaptation of school buildings, 





ber of large sites, providing for 






activities, has increased eightfold 





r of department slides lent in 1927 





nt. greater than in 1921. 







SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
heen good to be here” was the bene- 
ment of President Frederick P. Kep 


Carnegie Corporation, at the final 








the annual meeting of the American 
for Adult Education, held from 


16 at Swarthmore College. For three 






ious spring weather some one hun- 
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dred and fifty teachers and administrators who 
are engaged in adult educational work in various 
sections of the country gathered in the Friends 
Meeting House, amidst the oaks and elms of the 
Swarthmore campus, and took part in a pro- 
gram that covered a dozen phases of the adult 
education movement. 

The chief questions put before the meeting, 
according to the summary of Professor E. C. 
Lindeman, of the New York School of Social 
Work, were these: “Adult education. (1) What 
shall be taught? (2) How shall it be taught? 
(3) Who shall do the teaching? (4) What are 
the objects of adult education?” 

Although not on the program as an indicated 
topic, the democratic aspect of adult education 
came to the fore in the discussion at several ses- 
sions. The debate was begun when Mr. Elmer 
Scott, executive secretary of the Civic Federa- 
tion of Dallas, Texas, at the 9 A. M. session of 
May 15, declared that the one thing which jus- 
tified adult education was its help to the whole 
community. The whole lump must be leavened, 
he said, in opposing special attention to “an en- 
lightened minority.” Following Mr. Scott, Miss 
Gaynell Hawkins, director of the Dallas Insti- 
tute for Social Education, related what the in- 
stitute has done in Dallas as a community 
enterprise upon this broad democratic theory, 

At the 10:30 session, Director Everett Dear 
Martin, of the People’s Institute of New York, 
took up the issue by saying flatly, “I believe in 
an intellectual aristocracy. You lose all your 
sense of the values of life when you bar distin 
tions among men. If we wait until we can raise 
the whole mass of mankind we shall have a long 
time to wait.” Director Martin went on to say 
that “democratic leveling is the enemy of all 
spiritual value, and we mustn't compromise 
with it. We are committed to democracy and 
we must see it through by leading it to high 
ends.” 

President William A. Neilson, of Smith Col- 
lege, touched upon the issue at the close of his 
address: “The great bulk of people will prefer 
always to deal with the trivial; but in any group 
there are some capable of development and who 
are waiting for a chanee.” He felt that “one 
needn't expect to reach one hundred per cent., 
but should rejoice in reaching one per cent. of 


the population” with adult education. 
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Emphatic disagreement with “this view of an versity, gave a report as chairman of the as 


intellectual aristocracy” was expressed by Mr.  ciation’s committee on research and stydie 
I. Mufson, of the Philadelphia Labor College, Five projects are under way: Michigan ryry) 
at the evening session of May 15, when the sub- studies; prison education; a study of reg 
ject was “Workers’ Education in America.” In habits; correspondence study methods, and , 
the course of his address, Mr. Mufson charged chological studies. The book of Dr. | 
that the public utilities corporations are domi- Thorndike, “Adult Learning,” presenting 


nating economic text-books used in certain pub- findings of studies as to the ability of 


lie schools. Mr. John P. Frey, ot the American to learn at various age levels, 18s to be publis 


Federation of Labor, paid tribute to the trade shortly. Details about the research proj 


union movement as the real parent of the Ameri- the association are printed in the an: 


can public school system and as being respon- Of Executive Director Morse A. | 


sible tor compulsory school attendance. At the which may be obtained upon applicat 

American Association for Adult Educat 

East Forty-second Street, New York ( 
Secretary Philip N. Youtz, of 


Institute of New York, described ex; 


same session Miss Hilda W. Smith, of the Resi- 
dent Summer Schools for Women Workers in 
Industry, told of the projected extension this 


summer ot enrolment to German, English and 
" eP< ' rex st ot ‘ f ad 
other foreign working girls. She reported that classes arranged to test methods o 
: , tion. 
four fitths of the girls who have studied at _ 
' The Eastman experiment in edueat 
Bryn Mawr in the summer school have gone I , ; 
:' tion pictures was outlined by Dr. T! 
back into industry, carrying what they learned ay, gaged 
Finegan, of the Eastman Kodak C 
to others. , pe 
Dean William S. Gray, of the Co 
What institutions of higher learning have > 
;, cation, University of Chicago, gav: 
done tor adult education from the mechanics in- 
a preliminary study of reading habit 


Miss Mildred Chadsey, director ot 


Edueation Association of Clevel 


stitute movement in England down to the ex 
tension and evening work of American colleges 
and universities to-day was sketched by Presi-  ,_,. ; ' 
: ; Se — ‘Urban Experiments in Commu: 
dent Parke R. Kolbe, of the Brooklyn Poly 


; tion for Adult Education.” 
technic Institute, at the 10:30 session of May 
15. Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the University Vout 
of Buffalo, followed with emphasis upon the The participation of 
present tendency to provide professional train adult education was the 
ing. He urged that institutions should try to) goocion of May 10, at which 
obtain from boards of trustees and philanthro Director George W. Coleman. « 
pists appropriations and gifts tor evening work Forum. The speakers and their su 
commensurate with the importance of the work. «pPorams and Discussion Groups,” 
President George F. Zook, of the University of  Jyirector Fred A. Moore, of the Cl 
Akron, gave evidence to show the high cahber Council: “The Movement for Par 
of staff and student attainment in university tion” Mrs Daphne Drake, vice-pr 
extension courses. Director Charles R. Mann, (pijq Study Association of Amet 
of the American Council on Education, cited — pinntum Study ‘1 Workers’ Educatio 
the doctrine of Principal L. P. Jacks, the En- sor FE. C eae New York Schoo 
glish philosopher, that in place of leisure and = wok. “The Program of the Ameri 
happiness the central factor of education might of Banking.” Mr. Harold Stonier, na 
come to be personal skill, the joy of work. cational director of the American | 
Banking; “Corporation Programs 
RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS Rancation.” Colonel Robart I. Rew 
At the first general session, Professor Robert vice-president of the American Te! 
J. Leonard, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Telegraph Co. 
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e of the afternoon session of May former teaching experience, membership in Phi 

Professor H. W. Odum, of the Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi, graduate work and 

North Carolina, presided, was degrees, a questionnaire was sent to the 225 in- 

on opportunities for small cities  structors, assistant and associate prolessors ap- 

area The program included: pointed during the college year 1926-27 to 

e in the Small Community,” Mr. teaching positions in the arts and science fae- 

of the American Library As ulties of seven New England colleges An herst, 

he Program of the National Com- Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Wesleyan, Wil 

lation,” Dr. Paul M. Pearson, hams and Yale. 

the foundation; “The Michigan Usable replies were received from eighty of 

in Adult Edueation,” Pro the one hundred and seventy newly appointed 
Michigan State College; instructors, and from thirty-three ot 

nsion in Rural Areas and Small seven newly appointed assistan associate 

Leon J. Richardson, director professors. The number usal re plic 3 re 

ion, University of Cali ceived. over one half ved te constitute a 


fair sample be 


arts was the sub- 


ng publie session of May 16 


ot the group 


1M pre sided The Spe akers were 
rt. the seul ptor ; Mr Cc C Zant 


an Institute of Architects 


SALARY 
helow 


ll, director of the Pen: 
“ine Arts. 
n of May 14, the speak 
and President Neilso 
were Mr. Daniel L. Grant, 
rth Carolina, and Dr 


vo 
art} more ( o1ert 


. ’ 
rs were reei 


¥ appointees 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND of aching erience receive no 
STATISTICS higher salary than tl with less or no teaching 


preparatory schoo 


= . ' experience. Instruc 
EGE TEACHERS’ SALARIES! 


experience profit shghtl: 
purpose of gathering reliable data 


D wnniatie sheen » aalliames om 
eight given by colleges to age, perience, scholarship, luate rk and degrees 


ae 
of the relationships between of newly appoint in seven New England 


’ salaries and the age, teaching ex colleges. 
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